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ABSTRACT 



' W ^ DtPARTMENT OF COUCATiriK, 

.:;::r.,r - » 

posiiion Of policy 



"PERMISSION TO REPRODUCE THIS 
MATERIAL HAS BEEN'GRANTED BY 




TO THE EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES 
INFORMATION CENTER (E^IC) " *^ 



vThe transformation from the industrial society to^'a technical society based on 
information will be highlighted by numerous "^issues in the 1980s, No issue will be mor^ 
important, however, than the relationship of postsecondary education to 4?ttfe economy* In 
the past, postseoondary education saw its relatlonshig^to the economy primarily in terms 
of providing a trained workforce • This focus will continue to7be important in the future 



.but not sufficient* New expanded relationships will" be required between postsecondary 



V 

education and the economy in the computer literate, high technology, information society, 
^ Elements of the "new social compact** are beginning to mature as stated la th^ Ohio 

Board of Regents Master Plan tot Higher Education (1982) . In addition. Toward a Working 
Ohio Is a blueprint of new Initiatives aimed at revitalizing the economy of Ohio. This 
paper will analyze initiatives by the Ohio goard of Regents and the- Department of 
Development that are Intended to foster economic development and revitalizatlon in Ohio* 
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INTRODUCTION 

■ > 

Shortly aftiar I began to work on my presentation, I was reminded of the story of the- 
flsherinan who always caught his limit. Because' the g^me warden was curious about the 
si^tuatlon, he decided to follow the fisherman. When ^t he fisherman reached the boat he 

N 

used to row to his favorite ispot, the game warden appeared and asked to go alc^ng. The- 
fisherman rowed to his favorite spot and then was faced with a 'question. Should he fish 
in tlie conventional way or should he use his, own technique? He decided pa the latter, 

■ * * 

reached Into his basket, pull^ed out' a stick of dynamite, lit it, and threw it In the 

cv f 

water. Up. came the fish'. The warden w/is shocked and gave the fisherman a lengthy' 
lecture about the process. The fisherman tired of the lecture^ reached into lyt 8 basket* 
pulled out a sttck of dynamite.,' lit It, gave it to t^e gaiji<< warden, and said, "Do you 
want jeo talk or €ish?" . ^ 

, I *rhe central point to the story is obvious^ Although the national economy is in the 
pro<J^^ss of a recovery, Ohio's economy is 'lagging- behind with a set of persistent 
ptc^blems. Clearly, we must take, a proactive posture to meet the challenges of this 
tr^ctural economic transition. 

;*^'; i^fter spending some time on the presentation, I settled on the following limit^ed, 
achieviable objectives: ^ 
fl;.:. "So describe' briefly selected elements of "ihe new social compact^' in, the Ohio Board 

Regents Master Plan for Higher Education and the new Initiatives aimed-.at > • ' 
xevitdlizing the ecdnomy for Ohio contained in Toward A Working Ohlo > 
2. "To, define strategic, planning and management emphasizing elements ^ha^ relate to ' 

economic development.^ ' * I ^ 

J..; To suggest some things we should be doing to foster economic development 'and / 



'"'^revitalization in Ohio. 

4 



I 

^ Master Planning 

\ . ^ . - * 

The Ohio Board of Regenrs Is charged 4very fifth year to present .a plan^ Intended to / 

help guide the higher education Institutions In broad areas^and cpnimuc|^cate that 

direction to a broad range of constituencies Including the^ Governor and the General 

Assembly. The 1964, plaa 'dealt with resources for the increased number of students" < 

Peking access to postsecondary education and the necessary expansion of the number of ^ 



^^nstltutlo^sVtd meet that need. The 1970 plan was a transitional one with a focus on 
•^alancln^ s'iMe of the Issues that were .beginning -to emerge. The 1976 plan dealt with 
demographic change and .Resource cons^tralnts and examined lssue3 at access > quality/, 
lifelong* learning, 'graduate education, aod health personnel education* i» ^ 

l|he 1982 Master Plan for E^gher Education examined the demographic^threat of a 33% 
decline in tl^t number of high school graduates'by 1993 and the chrjonlc Jiff lenities with 

V V. . \ .... . 

financing postsecondary education in Ohio* The theme "Oportunlty In A. Time of Change"' 
suggests > a reexamination of institutional mispianSj^a systematic §ind t^hryrough .review of 
^ all programs, and collaboratiofi* in addressing sta^ewlipie problems through re^onal ' 
coi^ortia* ^More tsp^cifically , the plan^calls^ foe a consolidation of ' institutional 
strengths in order to forge a new social compact via partnerships with Ohlo^s businesses, 
industrJ^es, and governmental units to h^lp iti the revltallzatlon^ of tTO\state^s economic 

strength and industrial base. .The new social compact calls for instructio nal linkages 

■< ^ ' / - ■ 

with business, Industry, health care, sc)c|lal services, and government. In the area of 
. research,, the plaa .suggests th^ lf the research int'erejsts of institutions and Individual 
fqculty^ members could focus on producing new technologies or products useful tg business 
and Industry, 'as opposed to concentrating priintarily on greater concera for extending 
basic research knowledge, perhaps Immediate and long^-terro industrial development could b^ 
^ achieved. In the 'atea of public service , the plan' calls for systematic Recess to 

^ information growing ->^ut of research efforts and the cont;^nue^development of technology'* 

. ■' ■ , • ' ' ■' 

• ■ • .-2-4 : . • /■ • " 



transfer services primarily through the Ohio Cooperative Extension Servi*ce, the Ofiio 
Technology Transfer Organization, and the Urban Universities Program* 

Tl\e election of Rldhard Celeste to the position of Governor of Ohio marked a nexy - 

^ ■ . ■ 

era that is reflected, in part, in hi^ statfement ,« '*In t^e first 90 days of my - ' 

adfllnistration X will submit an Action Agenda that will get Ohio working again.** The 

1 " - - • , • 

Celeste Action Agenda consisted of the following themes and program action^: 

' — ^ ■ :* • . . * 

Themes ' .^^-^^^ ^ JWumber of Program Actdons ^ | 
A* , Job Crearion - 13 

B. Job Training '8 . - 

C, QufliHty Education , 13 v- 
Control of Health Care Costs 9 . . 



E. Tax Reform 15 -A 

I ' (/ ' ^ - 

Streamlining State Government < - ,7 ' 

y ' -to • ' ' ' • " . ^ 

■ , • 

/ Theie themes and program actions were the highlights of the JulyJL, 1983^ to June 30, 

/ . - - ■ r 

1^85, biennium budget. (See APPENDIX A) , • i ^ 

Governor Celeste f orme'd a Cabinet Cluster fgr Strategic Planning, wh'ich developed a 
model for strategic plandlng and a^process whiVh sought the insights and contributions of 
many groups and individuials • The^ipodel consisted of the following steps: 
1* Identify and define problems. / 




2. 'Establi^sh goals and create vision* 

'. ^ V ' ^' 

- -3... Create initiatives and implement structures* 

4. Monitor, evaluate, and revise plan, ^ * — ^ 

The process soli<^ited the idoas of many people in both -the public and private sectors. A 
'•working draft" of Volume I was circulated for two months in the summer of 1983; Jobs 
and Ohio^s Ecpnomy was' distributed in December of 1983. The 'document contains three 
goals with accompanying strategie^'^nd initiatives • (See FIGURE 1).' Volume ll. Human 

-3- - ^ 
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FIGURE 1 



A STRATEGIC PLAN FOR OHIO 
.VOLUME I • JOBS AND OHIO'S ECONOMi 



Goal I . 

Strategy A* 

strategy ^ 
Strategy €• 

Goal II . 
Strategy A. 

Strategy B^* 



To establish Ohio as a world leader in Innovatloti and entrepreneurial 
activity. * ^ , f ^ 

Design and implement programs that stimulat*e economic growth tlirough 
innovatioa and entrepreneurial activity. 

Remove the barriers that undermine Ohio's economic revltalization efforts. 
Provide special assistance toomeet the needs, of Ohio businesses. 

To make Ohio^s businesses more competitive in the world marketplace^ 

Identify and improve conditions or factots that reduce* Ohl'o's cotapetitive 
position. ' . 

Implement an 4ptior^ Plan to improve Ohio's competitive position in national 
and world m^^rkets , ^ 



Goal III . To use State and Federal funds to accelerate new Job creation^ 



Strategy A. 
Strategy B. 



Make full use of all public dollars - both state and federal. 
Use* State funds in creating private employment opportunities 



r 
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Resources 3 Investing In Ohio>. is in the formation ,8 1 age of ' .development and contains ten 



» ^ themes. ^(See PIGtJRE 2); 



y , Str^tegfic Planning and Management 

. . ■• ■ ■ \ 

« . \ < ... 

The t ran;? format ion from an indascirial society^to a new type of society is causing 

]^ ' institutions- and state governments to develop n^w ways to manage their affairs. 

Strategic planning and management, essentially, is a process of assessing the external 

, y ' . ^ ^ 

environment for opportunities and threats and auditing the internal environment- for - 

' ^ . * ' 7.^ ' ^ 

strengths axxd weaknesses in order to chart a course of acCion* whi^ch will (I) capitalize 

f • ' ^ ' . ./ 

on strength?, (2) minimize weaknesses , (3) take advantage of opportunities, and (4) 

' eliminate or reduce ^threal^^ ^ An assessmenjt 6f the external environment must include a 

t)road range of var ii^le^ such as (1) demographic characteris t y:s , (2) economic trends, 

(3) social indicatoi^s , -(4) political change, (5) technological advances, (6) changes in 

the w^orkp lace, (7) adv^ances in the information cfechnologies (8)^value shifts, and ^ 

■ - .- * \ 

others. -(See FIGyRE 3)^ An- audit of the "mternal environmeift must examine all aspects 
ojf- tfie institution wi^h particular eraphasjA^on progr^im review ir\. terns of c^ntrality to 
miss^^ion, quality, and market viability. V 

^^^^latching data from the external assessment with data fr<ora tfhe interna], audit yields 
insights -about strategic options and tactical alternatives. Strategic options 'are (1) 
redirect resources dbward higher quality, (2)^redirect Resources toward research, (3) 
redirect resources toward public^ seir^ice, (4) redirect resources toward new student 
clientele, and (5) retrenchment ♦ ^ Tactital alternatives under redirect resourcest toward 
higher'^quality includ^ (1) improving diagnostic services'-- aptitude and skill testing, 
^career life planni'ng counsMing, and le^aming styles/hemisphericity diagnosis; (2) 



improVi'ng content - within and between disciplines, issues' specification, and values 

... . ' ' . . \ 

clariT icatioa; (3} improving the delivery systera'and teaching methodology through 
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FIGURE 2 



A STRATEGIC PL#I^ 'OHIO '( 
VOLUME f I HUMAN resources': INVESTING IN OHIO 



1. A PUBLIC EDUCATION SYSTEM SECOND TO NONE. 

2. EXCELLENCE IN HIGHER EDUCATION. * 1^ . ' 
. 3. EXPAND ADULt EDUCATION AND FACILITATE CAREER CHANGE. ' 

• ^j. DEVELOP AN EFFECTIVE NETl^ORK OF TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 

^ 5. PROVIDE CRISIS SUPPORT JOR CHILDREN AND FAMILIES 

6. PROMOTE INDEPENDENCE. ^ 

^ * 

7. PROMOTE HOME - BASED CARE. \ - 

8. CONTAIN HEALTH CARE COSTS. 

9. PROMOTE PREVENTATIVE CARE. 

- 10. PROTECT SOCIETY AND koMOTE REHABILITATION. 
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FIGURE,, 3 










SAKPLE SUB-CATEGORIES FOk SUGGESTED DATA CATEGORIES 


' » 1 . ■ I.. M ■ 


EXTERNAL EUyiRONMENT 




DEMOGHAPHIC 
CH^tACTE&ISTXCS 


' , i * 

ECONOMIC 
TRENDS 


. SOCIAL 
'INDICATORS 


Population Six(tt 


Textile Industry 


Fopulatloa & The FAolly 


Age Dlstributlod 


Auto Industry 


• 

Health & Muttition • 


Sex RaClo 


Electronics Industry 
* 


Housing & The Environment 


Merltal Status 

Ethnic and Cultural 
Charaetariatlct 

Education LftTale ^ 

Econoalc Status . 

Population Oenai^ 

♦ 

Degree of Urbanisation 
Racial Cotq>oeltion 
UneoplojoMbnt 


/ Telecoonunlcatioas 
Industry . 

Health Care Industry 

Agriculture Inciustry , 

Airline' Industry 

, Energy Indus tx^r 

Steel Indujiitry 

0-. 

Insurance Industry 
Shipbuilding Industry 


Transportation 

* • 
Public Safety i 

Education & Training - ^ 

Wors 

' / 

Social Suuricy « well are 
Incoinr * ^{roductlvlty 
Social Participation^ 

> 

Culture 9 Leisure &v 

Use of TiBM|^ 

\* * • 


Poverty & Deprivation 


Biotechnology Industry 




Illiteracy 


Aerospace/Space Industry 




E^aten<;e of Basic 
^Comnunity Services * 

i 

Social^ 1^1it4cal, 
Ecbnomic WeliPlleing 


Defense Industry ^ 
Synfuel Industry 
Mining Industry 


\ 
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Education Industry 


— 7 - - 
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individualization and electronic delivery^^of programs and services; (4) improving 
evaluation methodology articulation agreemebts , 'competency-based format, and academic 
credit for experiential learning; and (5) improving outcomes follow--up - output of the 
program and longit|idinal- study^ of impact. Tactical alternatives under redirect resources 
toward public service include (1) small business developmenti assistance, (2) economic 
development and revltalization, (3) technology transfer, (4) "Building Better Boards," 
(5) issues and values clarification, (6) strategic planning for business and industry, 
(7) community and state goal setting proj^ects, and (8) community leadership development. 

As a part of a continuing^interest in the extent to whi^ colleges assess their 
extefnal environment, I asked my fellow instructional officers at two-year' colleges to 
indicate thefr perception about the extent to which their institution collects and 
analyzes data systematically to determine change^ using a five p6int scale. Jhe results 
of this one quejstion on foresight activity are displayed on FIGURE %• 



Suggested Directions 



This is my third con^s^cutive presentation on strategic planning to the* Economics 
Section Colloquim of the*" Ohio Academy of Science. The presentation in 1982 was entitled 
"Strategic Planning of Technology Transfer." The presentation in 1983 was entitled "The 
Economic and SociaT Impacts of the Transition from the Industrial Soclety'To A Comjputer 
Literate^ High Technology, Information Society." I shall highlight selected parts from 
those presentations and add to it insights gained thro^h having chaired the OBR Task 
Force on High Technology, currently serving on the OBR Higher Education Telecommunication 
Committee, and numerous other activities that had a focus on strategic planning and 



■J 



management for economic development including coftducting the -week'-'long Snowmass 
Institutes the past three summers. 

^ • • V ' 

The industrial nations of the. world are in the turbulent times of a structural shift 
from an. industrial society to a technological societ^. The s^ope and rate of change of 

JO . > 
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FIGURE 4 



FORESIGHT ACTIVITIES AT TWO-YEAR COLLEGES ^IN OHIO 



Place an *^X*' beneath the number that best Indicates the extent to which your 
institution collects and analjfzes data systematically to determine change* 

Key: 5 Outstanding, comprehensive, incorporated into institutional MIS. 

4 " Good, collected systematically but not incorporated into institutional 

3 Satisfactory, attempt is made to relate data to decision making. 
* 2 Doubt fuif, attempt is made to collect and analyze In some units ♦ 

*1 Unsatisfactory, inadequate attempt to collect data, let al6ne analyze 

it* ' . ^ • 

0 ' Non— existent , no attempt is made to analyze systematically* 

/ 5 . 4 3 2 1 0 

a. Demographic characteristics / - ^ ^ _4_ ^ ^ 

h. Social indicators / ^ ^ _3 _3^ __1 . 

c. Economic trends . / _2 4\ 3 1 1^ 

d* Polltlcai change ' / . f JL ^ JL 

Technological advances / _2 4 

f . Changes in th6 workplace _2 _2 _2 1 

g. Inforaation technologies - 1 4 3-2 1 

h. Value shifts , li_i_2 -J. 
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scleace *Lnd technology is unprecedented and it impacts on us culturally > psychologically, 
socially, and economically ♦ Some o*f the change is attributable, in part, t(/ -the dramatic 
explosion in high technology. As dramatic aa the explosion in high technology is, 
however, it is not a sudden, isolated happenings Rather, the explosion is the cumulative 
effect of integrating complex technology from a variety of fields which have been 
evolving at an ever increasin^yTpace for the past Ujirty years • The interaatlonaliza^tion ^ 
of the economy > foreign compe^iition, technological* advances , changes in productivity, 
changing' costs of energy and raw material, indu^^y and human obsolescence, and 
infrastructure deterioration have caused, and v^ill continue to cause, massive 
^ dislocations in our economy* We simply must do a bettegr job df planning and managing the 
^ relationship of- our postsecondary education institutions to the economy in this 

transitional era. Stated .another way, if our institutions are to be dedicated to 

> • * ' / ' ' 

*• - 

economic develojpment and revitalization of Ohio's economy, there must be a ct^nceptual 
framework for 4oing it and then there must be some coordinated plan of action for 
redesigning and restructuring oifr educatiprf^^and training industry!' 

0 

1 shall begin by listing a number of "facts*' that L have collected over the past ' 
. ^several years. These facts are drawn from hard research ^nd popular literature. When ' 
examined collectively they offe^some idea of the magnitude of the task which lies before 
us • 



FACTS 



1.^ 74% of all the markets lie outside the United States, 

^ 2* . 1 out- of every 4 manufacturing jobsmo^ depends on foreign markets, 

3. » 20% of»U»S. industrial production is for expott^ 

4. One-third of American corporate profits are from international activity, 
5^ 80% of foreign trade is" done % 1% or 2500 manufacturers, 

6. 2^5,000 jojbs are created for every billion dollars of export income earned. 

7. 40% of U.S* farmland produces goods only for export. 

8. The Fortune^SOO industries have not created a~^et new job in the last decade. 

9. 80% of the new jobs are creatda by establish||ients no more than 4 years of age and 
with 20 or fewer employees. ^ 
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10* In 1982, 25,346 businesses went bankrupt, the most since the great depression, but 

566,^42 new Companies opened their doors • 
11/ 1 in 5 persons is functionally illiterate, 2 additional persons are marginally 
> ^ illiterate* 

iT^ For the firqt time in history, the educational skills of the current gener Aioa will 

not even approach, let alone equal or surpass, those of their parents • 
14. ;0f .th^ 10 categorizes of Jobs the Department of Labor predicts wJLll grow most in the 

next decade, not a singlte -one is "high tech#" 
is*, 'Less than 10% of new j-obs will be high tech. / 
.16.V 90% of the present workforce will still be working in 1990 and 75% of the present 

workforce will be working in the year 2000 # 
17 • There Is fia undeniable relationship between research and development, techaologi/ial 

advances *and jobs; and economic development be the focus on attracting , retaj.ning , 

or expanding business and industry* " ^ 

These times call for extraordinary Readership 'oa our. part and the design of new 
approaches to planning and management* The 1974 Final' Report of the Ohio Citizen's Task 
Force on Higher Education and the 1976 Ohio Board of Regents Master Plan identified 
paramount gci^ls for Ohio's diverse structure of higher education and called for a shift 
from episodic, periodic production of master plans once every five years to a continuous 

stemic mode of planning. The 1982 OBR Master Plan extended the range of goals to 
include "a new social compact," a tighter relationship between postsecondary education 
and the econoigr. Operationally, this mandate is translated into doing something on (1) 
upgrading employed persons, (2) retraining dislocated persons, and (3) economic 
development and revitalization. Essential questions, however, focus on upgrading and 
retraining for what jobs and economic development and revitalization for what industries? 

One response to dealing with critical issues Ohio is currently facing, and will face 
in the future, is to adopt what is turning out to be a trend and establish a group - 
responsible for strategic planning. This could consist ot a Strategic Planning Advisory 
Council and a Vice Chancellor for Strategic Planning. The SPAC would provide overall 
direction to this effort which would do essentially two things: (1) systematic 
collection ancy analysis of a broad range of demographic, social, economic, and political 
data to identify critical issues and trends that will shape the long--term scenario of 
OJftLo and (2) provide leadc/rship in programming to develop our human capital based on this 
analysis. The SPAC should have representatives from the private sector, departments of 



government, the Inter-^University Council, the Ohio% Technical and Coraniuaity College 
Association, private colleges and universities, and ^Secondary education,^ The Vice 
Chanc'ellor for Strategic Planning would coordinate activities related to these two 
functions, both of which are discussed briefly ♦ 

Critical \Is8uee and Treads Idehtlflcatlon ^ Growth of foresight .activities among private 

iirms, government agencies, and service organizations is documented by Lederman of ^h^ 

' National Science Foundation in an article in the September/October 1983 World Future 

Society Bulletin , ^ The growing importance of this function can be seen in H.R: 3070, a 

bill proposing the "Critical Trends Assessment Act'* and the project by the National 

Center for Research in Vocational Education entitled "Anticipating the Future for 

Technical Education," While serving as chairperson on the Task Force on High Technology 

last year, numerous examples of documents were received that were generated froiu such 

early warning systems in postsecondary education j^hroughout this action. The TFHT could, 

in fact, have dealt with its charge more specifically had suc^ a system been in place • 

Robotics provides a good example. Ohio is strategically located adjacent to two states 

with major universities benefitting from hugh federal contracts in artificial 

intelligence and robotics. In addition, Ohio is a natio^ial leader in the R^^ of 

automated manufacturing technology ♦ Should Ohio develop robotics programs to produce 

technicians and engineers to supply the manpower to support the implementation of^ 

automated manufacturing technology? If so, how many pro»grams and where should they be 

located and what type pf programs? Should the programs focus only on robotics or should 

they be a part of a technical core for a high technology curriculum? The answers to 

these questions lie in .data analysis , historical an^^prospective. An Upjohn Foundation 

report, indicates Michigan has overextended itself in this area. Several outcomes of this 
» 

effort would be the development of regional and state-wide scenarios , ^ linkages between 
OBR and the strategic plans developed by other Jbepartments of state government, and a 



better perspective of the relationship between the current program structure and the 
ocsiupationail stfticture of the future.* , 

Critical issues and trend identification could begin with a critical analysis of the 
distribution of the number of establishments by industry, information readily available' 
from Census Bureau economic data published every five years, CSee APPENDIX B--1) • The ^ ^ 7. 
project should include a listing of strengths, weaknesses , opportunities , and threats, 
(See APPENDIX The project should produce a conceptual framework for (1) the 

relationship ^between research and development and economic development and (2) an 

analysis of mechanisms intended, to miei selected needs. (See APPENDIX B-3) . 'The, project 

' , • • • * *' . 

should include some way of analyzing technological advances over past ^ears so that their 

impact on us can be predicted with , some accuracy. (See APPENDIX B-4) . The project 

-Should analyze the 22 measurement factors used in determining Ohio^g position in the 

General Manufacturing Business Climates of the Forty-Eight Contiguous States of America ,^ 

(See APPENDIX B~5 and B-*6). The project should examine how Ohio's future could be 

altered through the World Trade and Technology Center of Columbus, the seventh such 

\ , ' r 

center in the United States and the thirty-second in the world, that opens in ^une of 
1984 and the impact of a U^S. Department of International Trade and Industry by 1985 that 
is intended to increase the relative strength of American industries in international 
markets through "competitiveness councils." 

The Strategic Planning Advisory Council and the Vice Chancellor for Strategic 
Planning ^ould be well advised to evaluate Critically similar efforts ^in other states. A 
preliminary report of the Task Force on Techrjplogical Innovation of the National 
Governor's Association listed thirty-two states^that had in operation some sort of 
initiative in technological innovat iot^.^ Of particular importance would be efforts in 
neighboring states such as (1) Illinois* High Technology Task Force of the Governor's * 
Commission on Science and Technology, (2) the Centers for Advanced Technology of the New 
York State Science and Technology Foundation and (3) the "Ben Franklin Partnership" 

.0. 15 
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Advance Technology .Program in Penn8ylvanl,a and the complementary "Pennsylvania Research 
Inventory Project" undertaken by the Center for the Study of Higher Education of the 
Pennsylvania State University in 'cpoperation with* the Pennsylvania Association of^ 



Colleges and Universities • Other projects worthy of examination include the 
Massachusetts Small Business Advancement and Identification Programs and the Arkansas 
Science and Technology Authority • . , 



Programming To Develop Human Capital s Th§ 109th General Assembly 'created the Management 
Improvement Program in 1971 to improve management practices of state-assisted colleges 
and universities. During, the 1977-79 and 1979-81 iJlennia, $25fr,00O per year was , 
dedicated to studies in five areas; to conducting a series of workshops for two-^-year 
college faculty in the engineering and business technologies; and to running the 
Statewide Management Development Program consisting of (1) The Ohio Institute for 
Two-Year College Management held August 20-25, 1978, (2) The Administrative Development 
Fellowship Program held 1978-1980, and X3) The Ohio Institute for Department Chairpersons 
held in July 15-20*, 1979 • Many technological and personnel changes have occurred since 
then but human capital programming has waned at the state level. If Ohio is to maximize 
on state-of-the-art technology, we mu^t^ reinstitute a program dedicated to intellectual 
capital formation and human resource development, the.^£araer being the larger conceptual 
frameworks and long-term scenarios while the^i^ter dealingXwith the specific prices in 
the larger designs. Numerous examples ^pria be cited. The Center For Futures Research at 
the University of Southern California is doing a pro^-etrton "The Strategic Impact of 
Information Technologies on Managerial Work.** - Insights gdined from this pi;oject and 
others like \t could form ^he conceptual framework for the design and implementation of 
techn(j>logical and' human systems that contribute to improvement in organizational 
effectiveness, a Peters and Waterman approach to excellence. The storm of criticism 
about education suggests that we m^st redesign and restructure our education and training 
industry. / ' j 



6n0 major challenge we face Is the relationship ©f the existing program structure 
and the occupational structure of the future* Thl« natiQti is often comparea with ather 
n^ti0aB in terms of the number of engineers, lawyers , "qnd physician^S^hich are produced, 
Whill -ithese data are interesting, tljey typically do not consider regional variations 
betweenvthe "foundry" states and* the wheat belt states or the critical deployment of . 
personnel in relationship to ' technological concentration suchWs engineering J-ndustries 
dr* biomedical IndMstrtes. If polymer-related companies are "important to the ^economic 

V ':*■••' ■ 

revltaXization of a region in Ohio, what is the critical mass of human talent, research 

♦ _ 

and development, and "public service" that^is necessary to nurture its growth, and 
maturation? (See APPENDIX C-1)* In what way will the Thomas Alva Edison Parirfershijp. 
Program suggest changes in the existing program structure? ' - 

A second major challenge we face is quality. Numerous studies r^ink programs basedf 
on various criteria. Ohio d<^s not fare! well on such lists. There are several ways, 
howe^r, to examine quality and excellence. ^ VHien Sputnik I and II were launched on ; 
October 4 and November 3 of 1957, th^ education industry was criticized for failure to * 
develop the critical mass of mathematics and scientific infrastructure to compete with 
the USSR. This nation launched one of the largest battery of projects to redesign 
mathematics and science by calling upon the expertise of mathematicians, physicists, and 

r 

* - 

S>thpr scientists. We learned a great deal about how to teach better mathematics but hot 
about how to teach mathematics better. The Sputniks have come back to ch^lleng^e us again 

in the fort^ of user-friendly fifth generation computers and the gieed for economic 

■ j» 

development and economic revitalization on an international scale. 

<» 

A third major challenge we face is the way in which we deliver education and 
training services. In the industrial society, the division of labor, hterarchial 
structural, principles of standardization, and the metallic charact^er^ of the factory were 
incorporated into almost all major institutions of society. Schools and colleges were 
designed primarily like broadcast television — education and training services were 
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delivered uniform packages 'in a, manner and at a time convenient to the provider. The 
challenge to the academic pnpfessi94a in the information society is to redesign the 
education and training delivery system so that it'^is user controlled-^relevant , f , . 
State-of-the-art, magazine styled programming that th^ consumer can use when it is 
needed^, as often ^s needed, see any part of the sequence and based on the latest in brain 
research about how humans Iparn at various stages of devel^>praent . TeleLearning Systems % 
opeijed its dd»rs ija September of 1983 and already^ has 170 college courses that students 



can. complete at home or in the Workplace via modem aad personal coraji^ter* The Aijxea^can 
Medical Association plans to offer at least 100 courses through the network, 'pt^ con^ny 
predicts that by the end .of 1984 at least one million~'pepple will be '.taking courg^^usicig 
the firm's technology - In Japan, government officials hope to start "Broadcast 

University" in 1984, teaching their entire population through television, computers, and 

■< 

' regional- learning centers^ The .OBR Computer Tas'k Force and the OBR Higher Education 
Ifelecoraraunications Committee are completing a Phase I plan for each of these 
technologies. The H^TC is seeking funding (1) to expand the Regents ' telecours^ series, 
(2) to develop the Ohio External .Student Degree Program, (3) to offer professional 



teleconferencing, and (4) to develop Regional Learning Resource Centers, In addition,^ 
HETC is recommending multi-institutional cooperation in the development of Regional 
Instructional Technology Systems* An Example of such a project is the Ohio University 
Telecoramuaications Center that will network Belmont Technical College, Hocking Technical 
College, Jeff erson Technical College, Muskingum Area Technical College, Rio Grande 
Community College, Shawnee State Community College, and Washington Technical College. 
These institutions will be able to offer consortlal programs that could not have been 
offered unilaterally and conduct professional development programs with other 
institutions^ At an "External Review Workshop" sponsored by the TFHT the bottom line was 
"an uplink in every region and a downlink on each campus." (See APPENDIX C-2)* 
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hallenge facing postsecoadj^ry education, particularly teacher 



A fourth major 

educatioji^, has a focus on illiter^acy and retraining) During periods of rapid 
technological ^ change a structural ^hift such as the rial nations are ' 

experiencing, human obsio^sceace and 4j^slocation are at their highest point. During su^h 
periods^ the academl^c prof ess ionj3. must design ways to (^eal with the issues of illiteracy 
and reti?'aintng, both of which deserve addJftional conrment * A background study found 
universal agreement among economists aad productivity experts tThat two of the primary 
'reasons for low pr|>ductivity yare functional illiteracy and "b^ing untrained for specific 
jotfsf According tojf^e National Commission on Excellence in Education report, some 23 
million American adults are functionally lllit%ai/atie by the simplest test of everyday • 
restding, writing', and Jil^prehension. In addition, the U*S. Department of Education 
estimates that 46 milllTm^ Americans are marginally literate. Functional illiteracy means 
not having the competencies required- to perform effectively in real l^Te roles of 
employee, consumer, and citizen. The figures becoT^ie Staggering when to fehese data we add 
occupational illiteracy, research llliteraLcy, information processing illiteracy, 
management systems illiteracy, economic illiteracy, and scientific and technological^ 
illiteracy ♦ During the^ industrial society, the engine fueled by a power source was the 
tool that permitted us to handle large amounts of physical matter with ease and speed 
In the information society, the computer powered by the human mind is doing what th^ 

engine did f6r human muscle* A computer-literate populace is the enOsTgy and raw material 

X 

in an tnf,ormation based society. A report by the Assogfitation of American Colleges 

'indicates there ii growing poncern over the average citizen^s lack of scientific 

\ . ( - X 

knowledge and the failure of colleges an^ universities tc^nsure that\all graduates 

become scieatif ically and technologically educated.^ \' . - 

major challenge we face is how to assist busi^ss and industry improve their 

competitive edge in an international, economy and how to assist municipalities in economic 

development and revltalization* Numerous experts in a variety of fields are discussing 

♦i * . ,■ 
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the emergence of an interdependent and global "information age" economy. A major impetus, 
for this development has been the growing dependencfe *on the rapid disseraiaatioA of data 
and communications through- computer networks and telecommunications • As technological 
innovation contlnufis and t\e shift from industrial to inf orraatioip-based economics is 
, accelerated, Ohio must begin (1) to assess realistically and pragmatically its rple in 
the Evolving global economy, (2) to target more clearly on a set of goals to be pursued 
in the International* ^rena and domestic economy, and (3) to develop a plan <St action to 
which purposeful hunan activity can be linl^d. Very f^w of us understand the 
y relationship between Research and Development, technological advances, affd\conomic. 

. -development. Wejneed help to understand these relationships along with such concepts as 
the adoption of ^echnqlogicaUf innovations . (See APPENDIX C-3). We need help to 
understand entrepreneurship anrd how an entrepreneur develops a business plan in this new 

♦ ■ 

economy. We need help to know how to assist Local economic development groups like the 
Richland Economic Development Corporation^ a private-public development corporation 
involving business, education, and government to build businesses and create jobs in 
Richland County. (See APPENDIX C-4). 
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» ■ ■ ' CONCLUSIOH > • 

^ , ^he. industrialized rtations of theiworljd are in tl^e turbulent tiipes of a structural 

shift from an industrial society to a technical sociiety based on information. The scope * 
and rate of chafftge^f soience and technology is unprecedented' and it impacts culturally, 
phychologically, socially, and economically. The central question is how this rapid rate*" 



of change will affect society and whether people /will be the beneficiaries, or viclsdAs of 

^. ^ ^' . • . ■ . /, .1' ; 

science and technology. / * 

» " ■» . " / 

■-■ * /* 

Numerous issues will be important in the next decades. No issues wirll be more '^^^ 

important, however, than the re,lat:^nahip of postsecondary education to the economy.* In 

" " • • ... * - 

the past, postsecondary education saw its relationship to the economy primarily in r ' 

of providing a trained workforce. This focus will continue to be important in the future 

trtit not sufficient. New expanded relationships will be required between postsecondary 

"education and the economy in the computer literate, high technology, information 

society. ^Strategic planning and management is one means for dealing' with the issues of 
» 

intellectual capital formation' ancf the role of postsecondary education in economic 

* 

development in our society's evolution toward a humanistic, person-centered society that 

• * • • . ^ 

' is the beneficiary of science and technology. 

■ ' ; 

The February 28^ 1977, issue of the Chronicle of Higher Education contained an 
article entitled "Where are the Leaders in Higher Education?" The author alleges that 
the modern, collegial context has caused the disappe^arance of the statesmen leader to the 
,^ institutional manager. We have the^ools. Do we have the entrepreneurial spirit and are 

we williilg to tommit the resource^ to dedicate our institutions and assl^ciations as 

«• . ' ' ' <-. 

instruments to develop that type of society? 

'1 - 
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APPENDIX A 
CELESTE ACTION AGENDA^ 



A. JOB CREATION . . . 

^1. Establish and implement a $698vmil lion highway and mass transportation 
^ ^ " jobs program. ^ ^ 

2- Implement a $200 million housing construction U'obs program. 
\. 

3- Invest $585 million in capital improvement programs. 

4. Create thousands of new 'jobs through expansion of Ohio's Travel 
and Tourism Program. 



^ Esta 
Xbusi 



» 

Establish a coordinated development assistance program for Ohio 
nesses. " >_ * * 



6. Expand the state's economic development incentive programs by $115 million 
^ during FY 1984. 

¥ 

7. Stimulate high technolooV development in Ohio. t 

8. Assist Ohio's minority businesses. 

9. Establish a one-stop licensing center and one-stop service centers 
j| in local communities. 

10- Create an Ohio Trade Council, composed of successful exporters. 

11. Establish Retention and Expansion Teams, composed of loaned | 
executives and labor leaders. ^ 

12. Develop a community addujtment program to bring all .the resources of 
state and local agencie^ to the assistance of communities experiencing 
the loss of jobs. 

13. Target $5 million toTRe Industrial Inducement Fund. 



4S 



B. JOB TRMNING ' 

■ ■ ^ ,^ 

1. Channel $348 million to Ohio's chronically unemployed through the 
fejt^ral Job Training Partnerstj^jp Att. 

2. Provide seed money for training and retraining demonstration 
projects through a Community Partnership Agreement. 

3. Establish a. job training program for communities faced with the 
shut down of a major business or state facility. 

4. Convene a Business/Education Council to identify future job 
possibilit?ies and the necessary job-related skills. 

5. Implement a coordinated effort to familiarize businesses with the 
Targetted Job Tax Credit Program. 

6. Increase vocational education spending by $32 million (18%) in 
FY 1984. 

7- Target $119 million for the phased-ln implementation of the Ohio 
Work Programs ("Workfare"). \ ^ 

8. Allocate $8.5 million to enhance the/Ohio National Guard's Scholai 
ship Program. 
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C. QUALITY EDUCATION 

1. Increase state subsidies for ^H^entary and secondary education 
by 13% in FY 1984. 

2. Target $2 billton for higher education, an increase of 29% over 
the 1982-1983 biennial budget. 

3. Increase state spending for thftx education of disadvantaged students 
and a- variety of special education programs, ■ and provide funds 

for an increase in the minimum salary schedule for teachers. 

4. Establish a Contingency Growth Fund to reclaim public dollars for 
education. 

5. Earmark Ohio's personal income tax an^ lottery receipts for ^ 
education. 

6., Repeal the authority of local school districts to institute a district , 
income tax. 

7. Implement a competency testing program for elementary and secondary 
students. 

8. ^Target $12 million for e;<emplary programs in math and science. 
' 9, CoiTiiiit $1 million for the expansion of early testing programs. 

10. Establish an "Eminent Scholars" program, to attract internationally 
recognized scholars to Ohio's universities. . , 

11. Target $3 million for the buildir\g of "centers of excellence" at 
Ohio's universities. 

12. ^iRequire the Ohio Board of Regents to work with universities in 

reviewing 25% of their course offerings by the end of FY 1985. 

13. Mandate a 5% reduction^ in medical school enrollments by 1985. 
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D. CONTROL OF HEALTH CARE COSTS 

1. Develop and implement a new approach to providing ro\^ tine medical 
care for Ohio's Medicaid recipients. ♦ 

2. Expand the Utilization Review. process to identify and disallow 
unnecessary hospital inpatient treatment through comput6r\ana lysis 
and appropriateness reviews by medical teams. 

3. Adopt a prospective Hospital Reimbursement Methodology which will 
give hospitals financial .incentives to live within a prescribed 
budget. ♦ ' - \ ^ 

A. Emphasize home and community-based care and curb unnecessary expansion 
of long-term nursing homes. 

5. Devejop and implement a Pre-Admission Screening System. « 

6. - Establish a volume purchase program. - 

7. A^opt changes in Medicaid program coverage to encourage financial 
incentives for out-patient surgery and reduced office visits. 

8- Revise the state computer system to assure that only those individuals 
who . are eligible for Medicaid are able to participate in the program, 
and to permit Individuals who have met the financial requirements to 
immediately receive proper coverage. 

- ^ * 

. Appropriate $737,000 in' additional state funds to the Department of 
Health for the Certlficate-of-Need program in FY 1985. 



7. 
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E, TAX REFORM 

« 

1. Provide $243 million in tax relief for Ohio's working couples. 

2o Provide $42 million in tax relief during the 1984-1985 biennium to 
Ohio's senior citizens. 

3. Provide $244 million in tax relief over the biennium by raising 
the personal income tax exemption from $650 to $1000. 

4. Repeal an ^ineffective school tax — the local district income tax. 

5. J>rovide 133 million in tax relief for surviving spouses 

6. Provide homeowners with an estimated $44 million in tax relief ^ 
over the biennium. - 

7. Provide $38 million in tax relief by repealing the local intangibles 
tax effective CY 1985. 

^, Repeal the H,B. 828 tax credits on the corporate franchise tax, 

9. Make the temporary corporate franchise tax surcharge permanent, 
and return to pre-T981deprecTation-schedulesT thirs plugging 
tax loopholes. 

10. ' Freeze the financial institutions tax at the 1983 level. 

11. Broaden Ohio's business tax b4se by appl^tiog a 4% excise tax 
to business consumers of selected services. 

12. ' Set the public utility excise tax permanently at 4.75% and make 

the October payment permanent. ^ 

13. Remove barriers to Investment in Ohio business by reducing the 
tangible personal property assessment from 3555 to 25% over a 
ten year period. 

14. Help small business by providing an exemption of $10,000 on tangible 
personal property tax. 

15. Strengthen the Ohio Department of Taxation's en f o rcemen^ a e» i y i t i es . 
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F. STREAMLINING STATE GOVERNMENT 

1. Abolish' 8,D0O vacant positions and eliminate another 1500 jobs. 

2. Eliminate unneeded state agencies and consolidate their functions 
with Cabinet level departments. 

3. Restrict, the use o^f take-home state cars. 

4. Reduce the number of state print shops frolp 31 to five. 

5. Review, the operation of regional _state offices to determine " 
if they are needed and/or being operated in a cost-efficient 
manner, / * 

6. Initiate management reviews in selected state departments- 

7. Develop and implement a modernized accounting system for the 
State of Ohio. 
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NiMbor of KntablltlMMHt* ijr BMploymiat 8Jx« 



1-4 



ToT 

19 



40 



JiSU 



100- 
840. 



9»0- 
490 



900. 
099 



lOOO* 



Agrleultur*, foncatrjr, ri«h«rl«o 
MtnUg 

Contraoi conatruetion 
M«nMf«otttrlnii 
ChtNilealo 

P«trt«l«MM/eo«l . . 

Hulilior/BlMt ieo 
atoao/ilMo 
Prlwtry iMial* 
Pabrteatod Mtal produeta 
Macblnarjr 

Blactrlo/alaetroalo 
Trann|iorkatlon aqulptMnt 
laatriMMRia 

Tranaportatlon ^ ^ 

Wholaaala Trad* % 

llatall trad* 

riaanea, - laa, Jl. B*tat* ^ 

8*rvlc*ii 



TOTAL 



9326 
33192 
18300S 
1414834 
4T950 

Tiei 

100479 
53431 
148713 
178383 
318119 
108038 
178012 
, 34819 
300809 
379939 
781818 
911138 
788079 
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1930 
lin4 
19384 
18AP0 
053 
188 
883 
077 
833 
3348 
3818 
811 
308 
307 
6577 
16583 
56520 
18581 
67306 
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1454 
433 
13013 
3519 
134 
55 
138 
207 
78 
337 
887 
107 
55 
86 
3708 
6409 
35449 
10800 
33716 
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383 
341 
3587 
3431 
80 
30 
76 
173 
. 53 
370 
883 
88 
45 
45 
1137 
3083 
14380 
3738 
11738 
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138 
301 
2036 
3804 
131 
30 
108 
105 
77 
457 
683 
75 
50 
50 
1076 
3208 
6505 
2154 
6234 




80 

178 
1295 
3047 
133 
35 
301 
104 
130 
530 
650 
100 
60 
56 
048 
1205 
5600 
1171 
3487 
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T 
88 
916 
1628 
71 
18 
130 
01 
08 
380 
350 
79 
39 
28 
376 
846 
1880 
950 
1178 



a 

34 
-441 
1304 

61 
8 

132 
78 
85 
837 
198 
84 
40 
97 
830 
191 
081 
138 
658 



8 
9 
17 
599 
39 
1 
46 
19 
68 
76 
88 
48 
35 
16 
68 

.!S 

47 

170 



6339 3338 
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9 

« 

964 
13 
8 
13 
15 

l\ 

43 
30 
38 
8 
85 

\l 

33 
03 



451 



a 

9 
214 
4 

15 

A 

27 
33 

II 

38 
4 

» 

11 
11 
68 
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APPENDIX B-2 

SWOT ANALYSIS 



STBFHfiTHS 



The Batelle Institute 

Diversity of Business 
Establishments 

Land Availability 

Transportation - Highway, 
Air, Rail 

Water 

Geographic Location 

Leadership Organizations 

lUC-OTCCA . 
T WFS Chapters 
- B-ASTD Chapters 

Ohio Technology Transfer 
Organization 

Jt. Commission of V5fc-Tech 
Education 

■v 

Committee on Higher 

Education Telecommuni- 
cations 

Eminent Scholars Prospect 

Ohio Council for- Inter^ 
instutional. Researc|i(OCIR 

Ohio Assn. for«Staff.(;^ Pro- 
gram, and Org. Dev. (4)ASP(jD) 

Ohio Assn. of Two-Year 

Colleges 
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State Funding of Education 
Student Fee Assumption 



1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 



33% 
37% 
44% 



Participation In Higher Educ. 

Quality of Doctoral Programs: 

Only 2 strong Ph.D. Programs 
71 of 108 deteriorated 

over the last 5 years 
71 of 109 were below ^ 

average 

Use of Educational Technology 



Intramural Strategic Planning 
•Intermural Strategip Planning 



nPPORTItfilTIF^; 



Telecommunications 

NASA Lewis Research- 
Center 

Robotics 

Center for Robotics - 
Michigan 

Robotics Institute - 
[ Carnegie Mello^n 

Just-In-Time. Manufacturing 

Structural Dynamics 
Research Corporation 
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Ohio's decline from* 34th (1981) 
to 44th of 48 contiguous 
states as an attrative manu- 
facturing site. 

• « ' 

- 4th highest manufacturing wages 

- 3rd highest time lost due to 

work stoppage 

- 1st In expenditure ii 

environmental contjf^Al 

- 46th in state and local taxes 

Competition from Other States 
and Regions 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BE"mEEN R ^ D AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
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PRE-ENTRY 

TRAINING 

PROGRAMS 




TECHNOLOGICAL'^' 
CHANGE 



ENTREPRENEUR-^ 
SHIP EXTERN/ 
•SPIN-OFF/ 



INTRAPRENEXJR- 
SHIP INTEI 
SPIN-OFF 



JOBS 



UPGRADING 



EARLY WARNING SYSTEM 
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TECHNOLOGY APPLICATION CENTERS 



RETRAINING 
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OHIO TECHNOLOGY - - 
TRANSFER ORGANIZATION 
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OHIO 
INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING 
PROGRAM 
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V 

WANING OF "INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY" - RISE OF "TECHNICAL. IflFORHATION SOCIETY" 



1950s " 



1960s 



1970s 



' 19805 



Mechanteai Design and 
. Related Production 



Electrical Technology 
(Vacuum Tubes) 



<- Material s-Syntj|^et1cs - 

^Microwave R^io (1930s) 
Transistors (1940s) 
Integrated Circuits 
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Data Processing/ 
Computer Programming 



I 




Numerical Control 

Electrortiechanical 

Instrumentation ^ 

f 

tlectronic Technology ^ 
(Solid State Transitors - 
& Printed Circuits) 

Laser Technology 
(Intense B^am of Energy^ 
> in -Form of Light Rays) 



Real Time" Interactive 

Systems 
Time Sharing 

Distributed Data Processing 



Computer Numerical Control 



Systems Ori^ntajtion 
hlectV^^bal ^ 

Electr'onic 

Mechanical 

^ Pneumatic 

Hydraul ic 

Fluid 

Thermal 

Optical 



(Silicon Chip- Micrfproces 



Solid State Lasers 
Gas Lasers 
Chemical Lasers 
Semiconductor Lasers 
Bye"l<isers" 




Fiber-reinforced compos its,"f<oamed" metals alloys 
superconductors, new coatings, adhesives 

(Sommuni cations 5 



Telecommunications 



Broadcast TV 



^ User Control TV 
(Tape and disc) 



-> TV & Computer & 
Videotape Tech. 



Avionics 

'( Aviation and Electronics ) 
Guidance Systems 
Electronic Warfare 

Electronic Navigation 
Flight In^ltrumentation 
Surveillance 



Example 

Telematics 

Telecommunications 

Computer 

Information 
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AI>PENDIX B-5 

' MNKING OF STATES BASED ON 
22 FACTORS AFFECTING BUSINESS CLIMATE 



1. 


Florida 


2. 


Texas 


3, 


N.' Carolina 




N. Dakota . 


5. 


S. Carolina 


6. 


Georgia 


7. 


Arizona 


8. 


Nebraska 


. 9. 


Mississippi 


10. 


Kansas / 


ir. 


Idaho " ^ 


.12. 


Louisiana 


13. 


Tennessee 


li». 


S. Dakota 


15. 


Colorado 


16. 


Hevada 


17. 


Virginia 


18. 


Arkansas 


19. 


Missouri 


20. 


Utah 


21. 


New ffAMPSHIRE' 


22. 


Wyoming 


'23. 


Alabaf^a 


2^. 


Oklahoma 



25, 


Montana 


26. 


California 


27. 


Maryland 

> 


28. 


Vermont 


29. 


Indiana 


30. 


Kentucky 


31, 


New Mexico 


32. 


Minnesota 


33. 


Massachusetts , 


3^1. 


New Jersey 


35. 


Iowa 


36. 


Wisconsin 


37. 


WASf^^NGT0N 


38. 


Connecticut 


39. 


West Virgin-ia* 


^10. 


Maine 


'♦I. 


Delaware 


42.^ 


Illinois 


'»3. 


Oregon 




Ohio 


^6. 


New York 


^16. 


Pennsylvania 




Rhode Island 




Michigan 

*> 



• Alexander Grant and Company^ 6th Floor 
Prudential Plaza. Chicago. IL 60601 
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APPENDIX B-6 
* ' ' TWENTY-TWO FACTORS USED IN 

THE FOURTH STUDY OF 

GENERAL MANUFACTURING BUSINESS CLIMATE. 1982^ 

OHIO 

A. State and Local Government Fiscal Policies 

1. Taxes V ■ • ^ 

2. Change In Taxes r .... 32 

3. Expenditure Growth vs. Revenue Growth ........ 17 

4. Debt. ..... V ..... 8 

5. Welfare Expenditure ....... ~. ..... i . ... 34 

B. State Regulated Employment Costs 

' 1. Unemployment Compensation Benefits. 38 

2. Unemployment Compensation Net Worth . . . • ■• . .26 

3. Maximum Workers' Compensation Insurance 42 

4. Workeng' Compensation Insurance Rate ' 12 



C. Labbr Costs ' ^ 

1 . Wages 45 

2; Change in Wages ,. . . . 24 

3. Unionization. ". .................... 43 

4. Change in Unionization. . 22 



D. Availability and Productivity. of l^abor Force 

1. Voc- Ed Enrollment . . . . . . - • 33 

2. High School Educated Adults 26 

3. Manhours Lost 45 

4. Value Added , . \ . ... 40 

5. Hours Worked. " 6 



E. Other Manufacturing Related Iss\jes 

1. Energy Costs. 29 

2. Environmental Contro.l . 48 

3. Pppulation Density- 9 

4. Population Ch'ange 34 



* Alexander Gnant and Company, '6th Floor, Prudential Pl^za, Chicago, IL ' 6060V 
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APPENDIX C-1 



High|technology comeback is Akron^s 
economic goal ^ . ' 



GROWTH IN POLYMER PRODUCTION 




Largest Polymcr^-RclntGd Companies in Northeast Ohio 



CUVILAMO 



wNxouotwr 



ASHTABULA 

frwnia Int. 






CHARDON 


CHjKdon nvhiHtr Co 














MANTUA 








9v 





ERIC 



Akron Beacon Journal, June 12, 1983. 
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APPENDIX C~2 





urtf 




HIGHER 




MICROWAVE 




Prepared l^y the Ohio University 'Telecommunications Canter 



17 '•.'^^ 



r 1 ^ 



--J-. 



f — 



' *» L. 



h1ll8boro)L. 

/ 
I 
I 




• / 

f- J \ . / 

L., \ r 



/OHIUHOOTHI 



/ !«■- — (. J 



POMBROY 



PARKERSBURQ 

WB«T VIRQIRIA 



as 



SAL LI POL 18 



I 

I. — 



»QRT8M0UTH 

SSP'l RONTON 

ASHLAND 



A TOWER 

® REGION At CAMPul 
Q COMMUNITY & TECHNIC^^L COLLEl 



KENTUCKY 




CHARLESTON 



PRO 




MICROWAVE INTERCONNECT SYSTEM 
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APPENDIX C-3 

ADOPTER CATEGORIES ON THE BASIS OF INNOVATIVENESS 



/ 




Laggards 



Source: 



Everett M. Rogers and F. Floyd Shoemaker, Coinmunlcatlon of Innovations (New York: The Free Press 
1971) > ~ ' ^ 



•A 
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APPENDIX C~4 



RICHtAHO ECOHOHIC DCVtLOWgllT CORPmATIOH ORGAWIZATIONAl CHAUT 





CHAIRMAN " 
AND 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER 












RICHLAND CCONOHIC OtVCLOPHEIIT CORPORATIOH 
1 BOARO OF TRUSTEES 



EXECUTIVE DIRECTORS 
(Policy Wtlclng Body) 



VICE CHAIRMAN 
IS 

VICE CHAIRMAN 
EXECUTIVE COWmEE 


r~-^ 


1 






CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFJfER 
IS ^ 
CHAIRMAN OF EXECUTIVE Cat4ITTEE 




tREASORER 
OF 

CORPORATION 







PRESIDENT 
AND 

SECRETARY OF COLORATION 



I SUPPORT TEAIg~] 



ADVERTISING AND MARKETING - fiUNTMER NEISSE, CHAIRMAN 
CWftJHICATIONS AND PUBLIC RELATIONS - LYNN ECMRDT, CHAIRMAN 
CONFIDENTIAL CLIENT SALES - LOUIS FRIH, CHAIRMAN 
EDUCATION - K. JACK BARGAHISER, CHAIRMAN 
FINANCE AND BANKING - WILLIAM JILEK.' CHAIRMAN 
GOVERN«HTAL AFFAIRS - CURTIS FIELDS, CHAIRMAN 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE - LOUIS FRITZ, CHAIRMAN 



EXECUTIVE 
ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY 



LABOR MANAGEMENT COWIHEE - MALCOLM CASH» CHAIRMAN 
LONG RANGE PLANNING - RE-DeC EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
QUALITY OF LIFE * REV. CLIFF 0. SCHUTJER, CHAIRMAN 
REAL ESTATE AND SITE CONTROL - CHARLES SMAIN. CHAIRMAN 
RETENTION AND fXPANSION - WARREN RUPP, CHMRMAN 
SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP - ROBERT J. BLAKE, CHAIRMMi 
TRANSPORTATION - JAMES C. GORMAN. CHAIRMAN 
TRAVEL AND TOURISM -.MARY JANE SAYLOR, CHAIRMAN 



ERIC 
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